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For MONDAY, April 23, 1810. 





Narrative of Lord Nelson’s Behaviour with Respect to the ali- 
enated Americans, after the Peace of 1783. 


Der dige'e NELSON was well aware, that after the ratifica- 

tion of the peace of 1783, the Americans became as much 
foreigners as any other nation ; and therefore, by the 12th of 
Charles I. which says, that “ no foreigners, directly or indi- 
rectly, shall have any trade or intercourse with his majesty’s West 
Judia islands ; the ships to be British built, and navigated by at 
Jeast three fourths British seamen ;” he on that authority, not- 
withstanding a aressage he had received from the governor, 
and the-powerful opposition that was forming against his indi- 
vidual exertions, ordered all the American vessels to quit the 
island in 48 hours; and declared, that in case of refusal, or 
their presuming to land their cargoes, he would seize and pro- 
secute them in the court of admiralty. 

Here we discern the first appearance of that intuition, that 
promptness of decision and reliance on himself, which even- 
tually raised our noble countryman to the eminence he so de- 
servedly attained. We shall frequently observe his mind, in 
the subsequent periods of his eventful life, subduing equal or 
superior difficulties by the union of those great endowments 
which genius seldom unites in so eminenta degree. In these 
respects, he not only equalled Mr, Pitt, but detected errors in 
the commercial jumsdiction of the West-Indies, which had hi- 
therto escaped the notice of government. 

Actuated by the strong impression made on him by these 
considerations, he adopted very effectuah means for preventing 
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evils of so much magnitude; taking upon himself, thereby, a 
severe and extensive responsibility, and certainly without suffi- 
cient light to have guided almost any other man in the same 
situation. With the public interest always in view, he never 
thought of personal consequences ; and with an intelligence, 
spirit, and energy, almost peculiar to himself, he checked the 
mischievous practices, which have been alluded to, by repeated 
seizures, at the risk of damages and expences that might have 
involved him in ruin; bis judgment, however, proved to be 
equal to his zeal. 

ln the mean time, the Americans, who had considerably pro- 
fited by this intercourse, encouraged by their friends on shore, 
as well as by the collectors and comptrollers of the ditferent 
customs of the islands, resisted the threats and orders of Cap- 
tain Nelson, presuming not only on their right to trade, from 
the reasons which have been mentioned, but also from an opi- 
nion that the officers of the king’s ships had no legal power to 
seize any vessels, without having deputations from the customs, 
which they were well assured would not be granted in those 
seas, Captain Nelson, conscious of the rectitude of his con- 
duct, continued to enforce the orders he had already given, 
and added, “ that he knew ne other reasons for sending the 
king’s ships abroad in time of peace, but for supporting the 
trade, and protecting the commerce of his country.” In this 
zealous discharge of his duty at Barbadoes, Antigua, St. Kitt’s, 
Nevis, &c. he was more particularly supported, at the islands 
of Grenada and St. Vincent, by Captain Collingwood, in the 
Mediator, and his brother, Captain Winefred Collingwood, in 
the Rattler; in consequence~ of which, great numbers of the 
American vessels were proceeded against in the admiralty 
courts, and were regularly condemned. 

‘The innumerable difficulties, however, under which he had 
long laboured, now continually increased. ‘The planters were 
to a man decidedly hostile to his conduct. The governors and 
presidents of the islands gave him no support; and the admi- 
ral wavering between both parties, and having no decided opi- 
nion, merely addressed a memorandum to Captain Nelson, ad- 
vising him “ to be guided by the wishes of the presidents of 
the council.” On the arrival of the Boreas, Captain Nelson, 
at Nevis 1785, be found four American vessels there, deeply 
Jaden, and with what are termed the island colours flying, which 
are white with a red cross. ‘Lhese vessels were immediately 
visited, and the masters of them directed, as they knew they 
were American vessels, and had American cargoes on board, 
to hoist their proper colours, and leave the island in 48 hours; 
they denied being Americans, and refused to obey the orders 
of Captain Nelson. Upon which an examination of their 
crews took place on board tie Boreas, in the captain’s cabin, 
and 
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and before the judge of the admiralty who happened to be on 
board, when they all confessed that they were Americans, and 
that their vessels and cargoes were wholly American property. 
They were accordingly proceeded against in the court of ad- 
miralty at Nevis ; and notwithstanding the opinions and plead- 
ings of the greater part of the learned council of the different 
islands, who bad assembled to defend the Americans, in the 
hope of proving that Captain Nelson, without a deputation 
from the customs, was not authorized to seize the traders, that 
great officer pleaded his own cause so ably, and refuted their 
specious arguments so coinpletely, that the four vessels, with 
their cargoes, were condemned as legal prizes to the Boreas. 

Captain Nelson in a letter to Captain Locker, describes his 
situation as having becn distressing. Those who know what 
litigation is, will well understand him; and those who know 
what additional anxiety such labyrinths are to a scaman, who 
(as we have heard an older oflicer than Nelson declare) would 
sooner lie along side an enemy than enter a court of justice, 
will pity the man who was essentially serving his country by 
this extra course of proceedings. 

“ Subscriptions,” says he, ‘* were soon filled to prosecute 
me; my admiral stood neuter; I had suits taken out against 
me, and damages laid at the enormous sum of 40,000]. When 
the trial came on, [ was protected by the judge for the day ; 
but the marshal was desired to arrest me, and the merchants 

romised to indemnify him for the act. The judge, however, 
faves declared he would send him to prison if he dared to do 
it, he desisted. [ fortunately attached myself to an honest 
lawyer; and, don’t let me forget, the president of Nevis of- 
fered in court to become my bail for 10,000]. if I chose to suf- 
fer the arrest; he told them I had only done my duty ; and 
although he suffered more in proportion than any of them, he 
could not blame me. At last, afier a trial of two days, we 
carried our cause, and the vessels were condemned. I was a 
close prisoner on board for eight weeks ; for, had I been taken, 
I most assuredly should have been cast for the whole sum. I 
had nothing left but to send a memorial to the kiug, and he 
was good enough to order me to be defended at his expence, 
and sent orders to General Shirley to afford me every assistance 
in the execution of my duty; referring him to my letters, as 
there was contained in them what concerned him not to have 
suffered. 

We confess, that we consider this conduct of Nelson as 
forming a principal ray in his glory; it manifests a judgement 
which in so young a man as he was at the time, is extraordi- 
nary; and the risques he ran were so great, than his victory, 
when duly considered, is little less striking, that those which 
filled his country with illuminations. 4t was too, alinost, per 
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haps equally as beneficial. Even England could not afford 
him a shelter from the consequences ; he was insulted at Burn- 
ham-Thorpe, by a citation to answer to the value of 20,000l. 
But the lords of the treasury, &c. did him justice. 





The Passage of the Asiatic People into America. 


[From an Account of some remarkable Circumstances in the Kingdom 
of New Spain. By Alexander de Humboldt and Amie Bonpland.} 


HE author examines the manner in which the people of 
Asia have passed into America. He expresses his opi- 
nion, that Toultecs and the Aztécs were perhaps Tartarian co- 
Jonies who have passed into America. The large pyramids of 
New Spain have many affinities with those of Egypt. Maoy 
Jearned men, also, have discerned striking similarities, in the 
physical structure, between the Tartars and the natives of North 
America. 

As it is more than probable, says Humboldt, that Asiatic or 
Awerican colonies have passed the ocean, it is worth while to 
examine the breadth of that arm of the sea which separates 
the two continents under 65° 50’ of north latitude. From the 
most recent discoveries made by Russian navigators, America 
is, more than elsewhere, approximated to Siberia, on a line 
which crosses the strait of Bebring, in the direction of S. E. 
and N.W. from the Prince of Wales’s Cape to Cape Tschou- 
kotskoy. The distance between these two capes is 44' en 
arc, or eighteen one-tenth leagues au degré. The island of 
Imaglin is almost in the middle of the canal. It is about one- 
fifth nearer to the Asiatic cape. It appears, besides, that in 
order to conceive how the Asiatic tribes, fixed in the plains of 
Chinese Tartary, have passed from the old to the new world, 
there is no need to recur to a transmigration made in such high 
Jatitudes. A chain of neighbouring islands extends from the 
Corea and from Japan, to the southern cape of the peninsula 
of Kamtschatka, between 35° ard 51° of Jatitude. The large 
island of Tehoka, united to the continent by an immense bank 
of sand, (under the 52° of latitude), facilitates the communica- 
tion between the mouths of the Amour and of the Kurille 
islands, 

Another archipelago of small islands, which is formed to 
the south of the great bay of Behring, advances, from the 
peninsula of Alaska, four hundred leagues towards the west. 
The largest of the Aleutian islands ar¢ not more than 144 leagues 
distant from the eastern coast of Kamtschatka, and that dis- 
tance is divided into two nearly equal parts by the islands of 
Beiring and Mednoi, situated under the 35° of latitude. This 
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brief detail sufficiently proves, that the Asiatic tribes mizht 
have proceeded from island to island, and thus from one con- 
tinent to the other, without ascending higher in Asia than ihe 
55°; without turning the sea of Ochotsk to the west, and with- 
out ever performing a longer voyage, at a time, than twenty 
four or thirty-six hours. The north-west winds, which, during 
a great part of the year, blow in these parts, favonred the na- 
vigation from Asia into America, between the 50 and 60 de- 
grees of latitude. We do not intend to establish any new his- 
torical hypothesis, or Lo discuss those which have been repeated 
for these last forty years; we are satished with having dis- 

layed in a clear manner the proximity of the two continents. 

The author observes, that travellers of different nations, who 
have visited these countries, have giv-u different names to the 
same places, which causes much confusion in their descrip- 
tions. Without any exact knowledge of geographical syno- 
nymy, the Spanish, English, Russian, and French works, which 
treat of the coast of north-west America, become altnost un- 
intelligible, and it is only by a scrupulous comparison of maps 
that this synonymy can be fixed. 

There is a phenomenon at Mexico which is worthy the at- 
tention of the philosopher. Itis known that epidemias attack, 
in general, only animals of the same species. ‘Thus, in Europe 
an enidemia which attacks men, does not attack domestic ani- 
mals; and, reciprocally, the epidemias of our domestic ani- 
inals do not atiack. men. 

{t is observable, also, that epidemias which attack particular 
species of our domestic animals do not attack other species. 
Thus, the epizootie of our oxen does not attack horses or sheep ; 
and the epizootie of our sheep does not attack oxen, &c. 

In Mexico, the yellow fever, or the black vomit, attacks the 
whites or Europeans, but does not attack the Indians or ancient 
inhabitants of the country. 

But these Indians are subject to a disease which is peculiar 
to them, and which tiey call the matlazahuatl, It was parti- 
cularly fatal in 1545, in 1576, and in 1736. The Spanish an- 
thors call it a pestilence or plague. The last epidemia having 
taken place at a period when, even in the capital, medicine was 
not considered as a science, we have no exact details respecte 
ing the matlazahuat/. It doubtless has some affinity with the 
-yeliow fever, or black vomit; but it does not attack white men, 
whether Europeans or indigenous descendants ; while, on the 
other hand, the yellow fever rarely attacks the Mexican In- 
dians. 

Some white, or European Mexicans, observed, in conse- 
quence, to Delametherie, that it was probable the Indians were 
a particular race of people, 
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On the Manufacture of French Cambrics and Lawns. 


N those parts of France and Flanders where these articles 
are made, they go under the general denomination of ¢oi/es 
de mulquiniers, and the persons who manufacture them are 
called mu/guiniers. This branch of industry is established at 
Cambray, Douay, and Valenciennes, in French Flanders ; and 
at St Quintin, Guise, and Chauny in Picardy. It is thought 
that it took its rise in Cambray, from the name of which town 
the word cambric is derived. That its origin is very ancient 
many writers have attested, and it is known to have existed in 
Hainault at the period when that province was governed by 
counts, who imposed a duty of two patards upon every piece 
of lawn and cambric. The manufacture was introduced into 
Picardy by some Dutch protestant refugees, who fied from 
Holland when that country threw off the yoke of the house 
of Austria, and who subsequently settled at St. Quintin. 

Although the fabrication of tozles de mu/quiniers is essentially 
the same as that of common linen, yet it requires an attention 
proportioned to the delicacy and fineness of the texture. This 
attention ought to commence with the culture of the flax des- 
tined for the fabric, and to be continued even to the last stage 
of the manufacturing process. The flax, which is of the finest 
quality, is almost exclusively cultivated in Hainault, on the 
banks of the river Scarpe. The seed which produces it is 
commonly procured from Dantzic and Riga. The flax grown 
in the vicinities of Guise, Vermins, and Chauny, is only pro- 
per to be employed in the manufacture of coarse goods. 
The thread used in this department of the art, sells by the 
yard and the weight, and it is the weaver’s beam which serves 
as the measure. This implement is not moveable on an axis, 
like the common beam, but is stationary; and presents two 
perpendicular uprights, each provided with six pegs, upon 
which the half ground or length, composed of eight threads, 
is wound zig-zag-wise. All the thread is framed thus, whether 
it be intended for warp or for weft. Its price diminishes in 
proportion to its weight, or in other words, the less it weighs 
the dearer it sells. The thread-merchants pay the workwomen 
according to the weight of the article, and then re-sell it to 
the manufacturers. 

The warps of the cambrics made in Picardy are 16} yards 
in length. They are divided into lengths or grounds of 
16 threads, into quarters of 200 threads, each quarter making 
121 lengths. ‘The sizes of the pieces of cambric are expressed 
by the number of quarters which they coptain; thus when the 
cainbric is said to be in twelve, it should contain 2400 threads, 
but there is always an allowance of 100 threads made for the 
self-edge, so that the actual number of threads in each piece is 
g 2500, 
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2500. There are also cambrics made in eight, consisting of 
1600 threads ; and some in twenty-six, containing 5300 threads. 
The weight of thread employed in each of these two kinds is 
extremely different from the other; for the first, the thread of 
the warp weighs 4 oz. 2 dr. and for the second, the warp thread 
only weighs 5 dr. In all cases the thread of the waft is infe- 
rior to that of the warp, in weight. The manufacturer should 
invariably assign the best thread to the warp, and reserve the 
inferior sort for the weft. We have already observed that the 
warp, when framed, is about 16} yards long, but after its being 
manufactured the length is reduced to 15 yards, the breadth 
being generally two-thirds. The workman is at liberty to sell 
his cambric either at 15, or 123 yards, the piece. In the latter 
case he cuts off as much as exceeds the prescribed quantity, 
and this remnant, which is called doublet, forms a very impor- 
tant article in the trade. The bleaching reduces cambrics of 
124 to 12 yards; and those of 2 yards 4 inches, to 2 yards. It 
is here necessary to state that the division of warps at Valen- 
ciennes and St. Quintin varies from that which we have been 
stating. ‘The quarter is composed of 15 lengths of 16 threads, 
making in the whole 240 threads. The length of each piece 
is 12} yards, and the breadth 3ths. No part of this is cut off. 
There are lengths consisting of 240 threads, weighing only 
}0z. So trifling a weight naturally leads a person to conclude 
that the thread is exceedingly fine, and so, indeed, it is. All 
thread, that is under 2 oz. per quarter, is called fil sans poil, or 
smooth-thread, and serves for the fabrication of superfine cam- 
bric. The price of the quarter of thread varies from 12 sous 
6 deniers, to 50 sous, (from 62d. to 23. 1d. sterling) according 
to the degree of fineness ; so that it is to the advantage of the 
spinners to make their thread as fine as possible. A good mul- 
quinier can make a piece of cambric in the space of three 
weeks. He gains from 15 to 20 francs, (from 12s. Gd. to 16s. 
8d.) per piece. 

Lawn is only a sort of clear or transparent cambric. In the 
manutacture of lawns finer thread is used than in that of cam- 
brics, and in the proportion of 19 to 27. In Picardy, the 
warp of lawn, like that of cambric, is framed at 16} yards, 
but the former loses less than the latter in the progress of the 
manufacture, being full 155 yards in length when finished, 
This results from the lawn not being of so close a texture as 
the caimbric, and the two halves of the warp being less fre- 
quently crossed. The breadth of a picce of lawn is about 
two-thirds. ‘The workman is permitted either to sell the piece 
in un entire state, or to reduce it to 13} yards; leaving a dou- 
blet of 2 yards 4 inches after bleaching, the pieces thus cut, 
are once more reduced to 15 yards, and the doublets to two 
yards ; without, however, the breadih of cither being at all di- 
minished, 
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minished. Lawns are made from 8 to 20 quarters per piece ; 
the former being considered the worst, and the latter the best 
kind. There are also some pieces made, which are 15} yards 
in length, and ths in breadth. The workman is allowed either 
to sell the entire piece, or to reduce it to 14} yards, which the 
bleaching diminishes to 14 yards. 

The process of manufacturing broad lawn differs nothing 
from that pursued on other occasions, except that the number 
of threads in the warp is augmented. [t was formerly custo- 
mary at Valenciennes to manufacture cambrics of the utmost 
fineness only, and which in point of quality were infinitely pre- 
ferable to lawns. The latter were first made at St. Quintin, 
and are highly esteemed. Striped and spotted Jawns are made 
precisely of the same dimensions, and according to the same 
computations as the plain articles ; the only difference in the 
process is, that in order to produce the stripes and spots, thick 
cotton is interwoven with the warp. The manufacture of 
striped and spotted lawn-handkerchiefs is the same as the fore- 
going ; but the pieces must be 15 yards in length, to the end 
that each may-furnish 20 handkerchiefs 3 in width, and 22 of 
two-thirds. 

The manufacture of cambrics and lawns has received a con- 
siderable check on the continent, but especially at Valenciennes, 
by the competitors in the trade, who have started up of late 
years in Great Britain and Ireland. In Ireland are made cam- 
brics and lawns not inferior to the coarser kinds of French ma- 
nufacture. The Scotch have also turned their attention to this 
branch of industry, and the English government has spared 
neither pains nor expence to render it flourishing. 

Prior to the revolution it was computed that 70,000 pieces 
of lawn and cambric were annually manufactured at Valen- 
cicnnes. This computation includes all the articles of those 
descriptions manufactured in the vicinity of Valenciennes, and 
also such as were brought thither from Flanders and Cam- 
bresis to be bleached and sold. Valuing these at 70 francs per 
piece, (the average price) the result will be five millions of 
francs, or £208,353. Of the 70,000 pieces, about 2000 were 
sold in France; the remainder were exported to Spain, Ger- 
many, Holland, &c. Those destined for Germany pass over 
Jand by way of Brussels. Those sent by sea are usually em- 
barked at Dunkirk and Calais ; those for Spain, at Bourdeaux, 
Although the manufacture of cambric and lawn has greatly 
declined at Valenciennes, the bleaching is carried on with in- 
creased activity, for the fact is, that nearly the whole of the 
articles manufactured in Picardy and Flanders are bleached at 
Valenciennes. The produce of St. Quintin in this branch of 
the arts is held in higher estimation than that of any other 
place. ‘bhe average price of St. Quintin goods is about 
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60 francs or £2 10s. per piece. The following is a statement 
of the quantities of cambric and lawn, marked at the different 
factories in the department of St. Quintin during the year im- 
mediately preceding the revolution :-— 


At St. Quintin, ++++++++ 100,000 pieces. 
Douay, ecccvecece 5,000 do. 
Chambray, ++++++ 13,000 do. 
Chauny, «++e++** 1,200 do. 
Guise, erereceeee 100 do. 





119,5 


At sixty francs per piece, 7,158,000 francs or £348,250. The 
Dutch purchase the greater part of those articles in their raw 
state, and bleach them at home. The species of cambric 
best suited to the Dutch market is that which is two-thirds in 
width. 

We have already noticed the manufactures in Ireland and 
Scotland, in imitation of those of France and Flanders. Swit- 
zerland has also some of the same description; but those 
established in Silesia bid fairest of any to rival the French ; 
and if* the Silesians could but procure the raw material as rea- 
dily, and of as good quality as the French, there is no doubt 
that their goods would by many degrees excel those of the 
Jatter. 





INTERESTING TRIAL. 


~_—_— 


SOMERSET ASSIZES. 


LEWORTHY VU. THE GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


io plaintiff carried on the trade of a broker and cabinet- 
maker in Bath for several years before and up to the pe- 
riod of his house being consumed by fire, which happened on 
the 8th of December, 1807. [In December, 1805, he effected 
an assurance on his stock in trade with an agent of the com- 
pany, who resided at Holt, in Wiltshire, to the amount of 1000l. 
The condition of the policy requires the person sustaining a 
loss to deliver as particular an account of such loss as the na- 
ture of the case will admit of, and to verify the same upon 
oath, and procure a certificate under the hands of the minister 
and churchwardens, and of some respectable householders in 
the parish, importing that the person insured had, without any 
kind of fraud or evil practice, sustained loss or damage to the 
amount therein mentioned. Shortly after the fire the plaintiff 
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delivered a general account of his loss, amounting to 7451. ac- 
companied by his.affidavit, and a certificate signed by J.S. 
Crosse, clerk, (not the minister of the parish,) and three other 
persons, importing that the plaintifi’s statement did not appear 
to be unfair; and transmitted the same through the medium 
of the agent at Holt to the company’s secretary ; upon which 
the company sent the amount of the claim in bank-post bills 
to their agent at Bath, to pay over to the plaintiff. Before 
the bills arrived, rumours had-reached the ears of the Bath 
agent, which induced a strong suspicion of fraud; and he 
therefore did not think himself justified in paying over the bills 
without the sanction of Sir F. Eden, the chairmaa of the com- 
pany, who was then at Bath. Sir. F. E. directed an inquiry to 
be made, as to the probability of the plaintiff having suffered 
to the extent of the loss claimed; and the result was the re- 
fusal by the company to pay the 745l. A reference was after- 
wards proposed by the plaintiff, and acceded to by the com- 
pany, but nothing final was done; and after an interval of 
two years, the present action was brought to recover the sum 
claimed, averring (as the minister and church-wardens had re- 
fused to certify) that the company had dispensed with the cer- 
tificate required by the policy, and the issues to be tried were— 
if the acts done by the company amounted to a dispensation, 
if the plaintiff had not delivered in a fraudulent claim, and if 
he had not fraudulently set his premises on fire. The Rev. 
Mr. Crosse, and nearly 30 witnesses, were examined for the 
plaintiff, many of whom deposed as to the stock even to the 
day preceding the fire, and that the plaintiff had exerted him- 
self ia a more than ordinary degree to extinguish the fire. 

‘The plaintiff's evidence being closed, Mr. Burrough pledged 
himself to prove, by a numerous and respectable body of evi- 
dence,on the part of the defendants, such strong facts as to 
destroy even the possible presumption of the claim being other- 
wise than fraudulent, and which might ultimately affect the life 
of the plaintiff. He then stated that in the spring of the year 
1807, the plaintiff being indebted to Mr. Bennett, an aucti- 
oneer, and otherwise embarrassed, he employed him to sell off 
his stock iu trade, and informed Mr. Bennett he should be paid 
out of the proceeds, and the rest should be applied in the dis- 
charge of his other debts, adding, that he meant to quit the 
line of business he then carried on, and therefore desired Mr. 
Bennett to state that circumstance in the advertirement 
of sale; the whole stock produced about 140]. That about 
two moaths before the fire he could not discharge a bill for 
101. unless by parting wiih his feathers, and a bedstead. That 
his servant maid, who lett him about five weeks betore the fire, 
slept out, there not being a bed in the house for ier; that le 
could not pay the rates, but was returned poor by the overseer; 
he 
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he was under the necessity of borrowing small sums of money, 
which were repaid only with goods; and that he solicited the 
loan of a shillling even on the day before the fire ; that his 
workman left his employ because there were not sufficient ma- 
terials to finish the work in hand; that the watchman who first 
went to the house during the fire, and almost immediately after 
he had knocked at the plaintiff’s door, and cried fire, saw the 
plaintiff come to the front dining-room window with his clothes 
on, (the coat excepted) throw up the window, and say, there is 
nobody here but me ; that he then shut down the window, aud 
went across the room for his coat; and when he opened the 
door of the dining-room, which led to the staircase, the flames 
rushed into the room, and made itso light, that the watchman, 
who was then upon a wall before the house, saw distinctly into 
the room, but it was destitute of furniture, although the plain- 
tiff had given in evidence that the furniture, consisting of ward- 
robes, drawers, &c. was piled up to the cieling; that at the 
time the plaintiff came to the dining-room window, the fire 
was raging in all parts of the dwelling-house, except in the 
dining-room. ‘That at the time of the fire, the plaintiff played 
water upon a person who had remonstrated with him for not 
playing it upon the fire. ‘That the plaintiff had told many con- 
tradictory and improbable stories respecting the cause of the 
fire ; one was, that the cat must have come down the chimney 
with fire tied to its tail, and have got amongst the shavings, 
That he did, and he did not, light a candle to go to bed ; that 
he was, and he was not, insured; that four days before the 
trial, the plaintiff swore he was not worth the clear value of 
1001. in money or goods, in order to get exempted from ser- 
ving in the militia. That the fire was in the workshop and 
dwelling-house at the same time ; and that he would shew from 
circumstances that there was not any connection between 
them, but that they. were separate and distinct fires. That 
some days after the fire, the plaintiff wanted the watchman to 
swear, that he was burnt out ef his house naked, alleging that 
he should thereby get 7501. And that from the general ap- 
pearance of the premises and conduct of the plaintiff, he 
should place him before the court as of extreme poverty, not 
luaded with oppression, but implicated with guilt. The greater 
part of the defendant’s witnesses (the whole number being 
nearly fifty) were then examined, and deposed to the effect as 
stated by Mr. Burrough. 

The learned judge, notwithstanding the extreme fatigue 
which the long and patient investigation of the case bad 
caused, summed up and commented upon the evidence, as far 
as it related to the fraudulent claim only, with great perspicuity, 
and left that issue to the jury; who almost immediately ree 
turned a verdict for the defendants. The next issue to be tried 
3 D2 was 
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was the plaintiff’s fraudulently setting the premises on fire; but 
the judge being aware, that in case the jury found that i issue, 
the plaintiff would have gone into the criminal court to be 
tried for his life, with all the unfavourable. prejudice and im- 
putation of such a verdict, very humanely directed the jury to 
find for the piaintiff ; upon which several of the jury stated to 
his lordship, that the evidence for the defendants had made 
se strong an impression of guilt on their minds, that it was 
impossible they could return a verdict for the plaintiff. This 
placed the judge in a situation of extreme difficulty, and he 
was going to sum up the remaining part of the evidence, when 
the defendants’ counsel consented that the jury should be dis- 
charged, without calling for their verdict upon the first issue, 
Jeaving it open to the company to prosecute the plaintiff tor 
arson, should they think proper so to do. 





Progress of Civilization among the Indians in America. 


6 gx following extract of a letter, discovers the progress 
made in the civilization of the Indians in the southern 
parts of oe United States. It is dated Creek Oconne, 
January 22, 1809 :— 

“ Your favour of the 22d of October was received on the 


last of December ; and my not acknowledging the receipt of 


it sooner, has been owing to a painful indisposition, which 
rendered writing difficult. This letter is the first fruit of my 
recovery. Just after the period of our first acquaintance, 


(about thirteen years ago,) I was appointed by the presideat of 


the United States, an agent for Indian affairs south of Obio, 
and especially charged with the plan of civilization. I have 
ever since been occupied in this important concern. 

“ IT began with the pastoral lite, my charge being hunters. 
I recommended attention to raising stock, particularly cattle 
and hogs. Our climate suits both ; and we abound, winter 
and summer, in grass, reed, or cane. It is not so favourable 
to the propagation of horses, though we have great numbers of 
then. I next recommended agriculture, and raising of fruit- 
trees, particularly the peach ; then domestic manufactures ; 
then figures ; and lastly, letters. | set examples in all things 
myself, and teach the objects of my care also by precept: [ 
teach them morality; to be true to themselves ; to respect 
their own rights, and those of their neighbours ; and to be 
useful members of the planet they inhabit. 

“On ali fit occasions, | inculeate, above all things, an 
aversion to war, as the greatest curse which can afflict a nation ; 
to be just; to be generous ; and particularly, to protect the 
stranger and traveller in their land. | leave the affairs of 
another 
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another world to be introduced by the Father of all Worlds, 






































ut 
e, or such of his benevolent agents as to his wisdom may seem 
12 meet. 
n= “ Thus acting, [ have prevailed on a fourth part of my 
to charge to leave their clustered situation in the old towns, and 
Lo move out, for the greater conveniency of raising stock, and 
le employing good land in cultivation ; to make fences ; to plant 
as fruit trces ; to raise and spin cotton, and, in several instances, 
is to weave it; to depead on their farms for food ; and, aided by 
1e the wheel and the loom, for clothing ; to seek, in their improve- 
nm : ments, for the necessaries of lite ; and in huating, for amuse- 
S= | ment only. 
e, ‘«‘ For the first three or four years, I expérienced a continued 
or rudeness of opposition. In the succeeding three or four, 
success was slowly progressive ; but even during this period, 
I reaped scarcely any other than a harvest of ingratitude. At 
, length, however, by persevering in the course [ had adopted, I 
have brought the Indian mind to yield, though slowly and 
reluctantly, to the evidence of facts ; and the pla is now no ' 
5 longer problematical. 
n « Several of the Indians have sowed wheat, planted fruits 
e, trees; and used the plough. Several of them have made 
spinning-wheels and looms; and some weave cloth, Among 
e the Lower Creeks, we have more than twenty looms in use ; 
yf and, of these, eight were made, as weil as are wrought, by the 
h hands of Indians. Of blankets made by an Indian, superior 
y to the Yorkshire duffell, a sample has been sent to government ; 
; and the whole process, from the sheep to the blanket, was the 


f work of Indians, the irons for the loom excepted. We have 
home spun cotton cloth, of five or six hundred, equal to that 


) 

‘ of our neighbours, and the dyes and stripes, in some instances, 
good : and | believe we have now nearly three hundred spin- i 

. ning-wheels, occasionally in use by Indian women. Althouch 

e the last year was uncommonly unfavourable to raising cotton, 

t the demand for wheels, cards, looms, ploughs, and other 

e implements of husbandry, is greater than I can supply. -Some 

f | few of the Indians have tanned leather, and made saddles, 

. Several have made ornaments for themselves; and some butter 

; and cheese. 

. “ When [ first came here, there were not ten women in the: 

[ Oconnee who wore petticoats lower than the kuecs ; and now 

; the long petticoat is in general use. The women were the only 

. labourers ; but now the men partake in the labours of the 
field, as well as in spinning and weaving. 

“ Atthe Oconnee, [ have a large farm, where we raise corn, 

peas, wheat, barley, rye, rice, oats, flax, cotton, potatocs, (sweet 

' and Lrish) melons, pumpkins, turnips, &c. L have peaches in 

, great variety, and of excellent quality ; and all the varieties 


ot 
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of garden-roots and vegetables. [ have a grist and a saw mill, 
a tan-yard, a shoe and boot-maker, a tinman, a cooper, two 
wheel-wrights, a cabinet maker, an instructor in spinning and 
weaving, a loom and weaver, a set of blacksmiths, and a school- 
master. We have sadlers, and shall soon have a hatter. One 
family of eighty persons are clothed in our homespun. Our 
wool, flax, and cotton, are of our own raising ; as are our dye- 
stuffs. Our wheels and looms are also of our own manufacture ; 
and we have introduced the flying shuttle into general use 
among the Indians. From this state of improvement, you will 
readily believe it is become the common topic of conversation 
among them. 

“ The Moravian brethren have twice sent the Rev. Mr. —— 
on a visit to me, with the offer of a minister of the gospel ; but 
my opinion being that the proper time was not yet come, on 
my intimating that I would accept of mechanics from them in 
aid of my plan, they, after consulting their brethren in Europe, 
sent me two ; one a tin-man and cooper; the other a house- 
joiner and wheel-wright. The first finds sale for his manu- 
factures, either with me or the Indians; and hitherto I have 
found a market for all the othercan make. Both are exemplary 
in their lives, and very useful. One is a native of Holstein, in 
Denmark ; and the other of Prussia. 

“ | make figures precede letters. Every figure presents a 
distinct idea to the eye and mind. With hatces, a knowledge 
of weights, measure, and money, and their relative connexions, 
is acquired. We have, in a few solitary instances, some half- 
breeds, and Indians, taught to read and write. 

“ With sincere wishes for your happiness, I am, my venerable 
friend, 

“ Your obedient servant, &c.” 





Anecdote of the late Right Hon. W. Pitt. 
[From Mr, Rose’s Observations respecting Public Expenditure, &c.] 


} Fee vente in 1789, when the nation was in a state of despon- 
dency respecting the health of our beloved sovereign, and 
a change in the administration was thought extremely proba- 
ble, it occurred to several gentlemen of the first respectability 
in the city of London, that Mr. Pitt, on quitting office, would 
be in a situation of great embarrassment, not only from some 
debts which he had unavoidably incurred, but as to the means 
of his future subsistence. They felt the strong impression, in 
which the nation participated, of bis great virtues, as well as 
of his eminent talents ; and they were sensible, in common 
with their country, of the value of those services to which his 
life 
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life had been hitherto devoted, particularly to those commercial 
interests in which they were deeply concerned. Under this 
impression, a certain number of merchants and ship-owners 
met, and resolved to raise the sum of 100,000l. to be presented 
to him as a free gift—the well-earned reward of his meritorious 
exertions ; each subscriber engaging never to divulge the name 
of himself, or of any other person contributing, in order to 
prevent its being known to any one except themselves, who 
the contributors were. The only exception to this engagement 
of secrecy was a respectable baronet, who was deputed to 
come to the author to learn in what manner the token of 
esteem and gratitude (as it was expressed) could be presented 
most acceptably to Mr. Pitt; whose name was to be as carefully 
concealed from Mr. Pitt as the others. 

Highly flattering as the offer was, and seasonable as the act 
would have been (proceeding from a set of gentlemen whose 
motives must have been pure and disinterested, not only in 
such an unequivocal mark of regard for a falling minister, but 
from the mode of carrying their object into effect,) the author 
entertained doubts of Mr. Pitt accepting the proffered bounty, 
and therefore thought it right to apprize him of the intention. 
This occasioned a long discussion on the subject, which ended 
in Mr. Pitt expressing a positive and fixed determination, to 
decline the acceptance of the liberal and generous offer: a 
determination that nothing could shake: for when it was 
urged that it never could be known to him who the subscribers 
were, and that they were men whose fortunes put them out of 
ail probability of ever soliciting the smallest favour from him ; 
his reply was, “ that if he should, at any future time of his 
life, return to office, he should never see a gentleman from the 
city without its occurring to him that he might be one of his 
subscribers.” 

This positive determination was communicated by the author 
to the baronet before alluded to, which put an end to the 
measure ; and in a few days after, Mr. Pitt, in conversing about 
his future plans, told the author, he had taken a fixed resolution 
to return to the bar, and toapply unremittingly to that profes- 
sion, in order to extricate himself from his difficulties, and to 
secure, as far as he should be able, the means of future indepen , 
dence. 





Antipathy of the Horned Cattle of India to Europeans. 
[l'rom Captain Williamson’s East-India Vade-Mecum.] 
T is a great misfortune that, on account of the extreme an- 


tipathy the horned cattle of india always exbibit towards 
Y Europeans, 
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Europeans, no possibility exists for remedying many bad prac- 
tices, and neglects, to which these animals are subject, when 
under the care of the native servants. An Indian ox, or cow, 
when at liberty, is always shunned very carefully, lest it should 
indulge its savage disposition, On first entering that country, 
the cattle would be supposed to be wild, instead of domesti- 
cated ; for not one in a thousand will admit the approach of 
an European, nor are they always less gentle towards strangers 
of any description. 

As to what are called tame buffaloes, they are commonly 
more fierce than any British bull, and when they have calves 
at their sides, make no scruple of attacking man and horse 
with unbounded ferocity. Hence it is extremely proper to be 
very cautious of approaching herds, or single cattle of either 
kind, even when tolerably mounted. ‘Sometimes in riding 
through the country, and especially where jeels (lakes) are to 
be forded, or pools to be passed, the unwary traveller may find 
himself on a sudden, within a few yards of a whole herd of 
buffaloes, which, to avoid the heat of mid-day, wallow in the 
muddy water, so deep as to have, in general, only their noses 
and eyes above the surface. Being, perhaps, among rushes, 
&c. even those parts are not discernable, or, if in an open ex- 
panse, may be easily mistaken for clods of mud; for the horns 
lie back towards the false ribs. On a sudden, the whole herd 
sometimes rise, and at the least frighten the horse, whatever 
the rider’s heart may be made of; such a surprise, and from 
animals that, according to the old saying, “ give but a word 
and a blow, and the blow comes first,” is far from pleasant. 
In snch situations, all depends on the conduct of the leading 
bul] ; if he snorts, shakes his horns, and advances, the danger 
isimmirent. But it frequently happens that, whether owing 
to lassitude, or the absence of any object particularly irritating 
to buffaloes, of which a red coat may be considered the ex- 
treme, the herd content themselves with rising from their re- 
clined postures, and, after those who roused them may have 
passcd en, again sink into the friendly pool. 








Conservatorio of S. Onufrio, at Naples. 


JURNEY, in his Musical Tour, gives the following ridicu- 
lous account of a school for instruction in music, of all 
instruments in one spot. 

It being holiday-time, many were absent, who usually stu- 
died and practised in this room. The jumbling them altoge- 
ther may be couvenient for the house, and may teach boys to 
atiend to their own parts with firmuess, whatever else may be 

going 
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going forward at the same time; it may likewise give them 
torce, by obliging them to play loud, in order to hear them- 
selves; but in the midst of such jargon, and continual dissonance, 
it is wholly impossible to give any kind of polish or finishing 
to their performance ; thence the slovenly coarsencss so 
remarkable in their public exhibitions, and the total want of 
taste, neatness, and expression, in all these young musicians, 
till they have acquired them elsewhere. The beds, which are 
in the same room, serve for seats to the harpsichords, and other 
instruments ; but of thirty or forty boys, who were practising, 
I could discover but two who were playing the same piece : 
some of those who were practising upon the violin, seem to 
have had a great deal of hand. The violoncellos practising 
in another room ; and the. flutes, hautboys, and other wind 
instruments, in a third, except the trumpets and the horns, 
which are obliged to fag, either on the stairs, or on the top of 
the house. 





Musical Effects of Echoes in Fir-Woods. 


T has been remarked by curious naturalists, that woods of 
pine and‘ fir-trees have a distinct and audible echo, by 
which the words spoken are repeated very’ correctly. This 
property it has been endeavoured to account for by supposing, 
that in woods of all other kinds of trees, even of oaks, the 
voice is softened and deadened, and asit were suffocated, by 
the sonorous waves in action striking against the thick tufts of 
leaves, projecting in every direction. But the pine-trees being 
tall, upright, and thin, to a considerable height, and its leaves 
light, slender, xnd somewhat stiffish, the sound is not prevented 
from repercussion. Some pine forests are singularly happy in 
the echoes they furnish. Gentlemen who have such forests 
on their grounds, by chusing spots particularly favourable to 
this purpose, might add greatly to the pleasure of their visi- 
tors, and produce beautiful effect. 


a 





Answer, by R. Withall, of Plymouth, to B. Carvosso’s Question, 
inserted Lebruary 19. 


BY the rule of algebra I find that xx==3125*"x—=5==E 3 
then per @d equation y-++z==25, and per substitution, 
transposition, and extraction, y == 12== L, and z—=13==M3 
consequently ELM is the name of the tree. 


& A) e have received the like answer from Jobn Ball, and 
W. Prior, of Eyershot school. 
Vol. 50, ae Ansxer, 
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Answer, Sy W. Prior, at Evershot School, to F. French's Anagram, inserted 
February 26. 





LAs transpose, you’ll EASEL find, 
The painter’s frame you had in mind. 


& Similar answers have been received from J. M. Carveth, near Meva. 
gissey; J. Ball, at Evershot school; W. Kent, near Camelford; H. Wal- 
ters, at Plympton school; Caroline Caines, at Lion’s-gate; Christopher 
Caines, at Cerne school; T. Sherwill, of Plympton; and J. Kerby, of 
Helston. 





Answer, by W. Petherick, of St. Austell, to T. H. Pearse’s Rebus, inserted 
February 26. 


W!# EN wild TORNADOS have their rise, 
And tempests loudly blow, 
The tear from pity’s seraph eyes 

For others woe shal] flow. 


*,* We have received the like answer from W. D. Champion, of Bridge- 
water; J. M. Carveth, near Mevagissey ; andJ. Kerby, of Helston. 





Answer, by T. Sherwill, of Plympton,to W. D.'s Charade, inserted the 26th 
oF F bruary. 


ge ey will make appear 


A virtue which adorns the fair. 


We have received the like answer fgom W. Petherick, of St. Aus, 
tei; J. M. Carveth, near Mevagissey ; William Prior, at Evershot school ; 
W. Kent, near Camelford ; Thomas Byrt, of Shepton Mallet; I: Walters, 
of Landrake; J. W.of Charmouth; S. Tucker, of Bugford; H. Walters, 
at Plympton school; T. Sherwill, at Plympton; J. Kerby, of Helston; 
B. Cosawes, of Cosawes; J. Channan, of Ottery; and J. Daw, of Lan- 
dulph. 





4A CHARADE, by F. Kerby, of Helston. 


y* youths, a composition name, 
You'll find in building ’tis of fame; 
My second I am sure you’!! find, 

? Tis on the table when you've din’d: 

If you the farmer’s yard survey, 

My whole you'll find without delay. 


iS 


An ENIGMA, by #. Kent, near Camel ford. 











A‘ first I’m to some confident assign’d, 
Whose worth is known when I am most confin’d; 
My author too, suspeeting noisy fame, 

Would snugly have me kept, tor fear of shame; 
And then, by mutual faith, they fix my doom, 
‘Yo lie interr’d within a living tomb ; 

The closest ties of friendship I dissolve, 

And conscious guilt in poignant grief involve ; 
l’m soon forgotten, unregarded dic, 

Am antiquated, ur —— lie, 


POETRY. 
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JUBILEE. 


{From a beautiful Prize Poem, published in Dublin University on that Sub« 


ject by Mr. Bryson. 


HRICE happy lands, to you is given, 
More than the muse can hope to sing, 
The choicest gift of bounteous Heaven, 
His country’s joy—a patriot king! 


Hail, father of thy people, hail! 
The meanest vt the tuneful train 
Has soar’d beyond retiremeng’s vale, 
To sing the glories of thy reign} 


*Tis sweet to mount on memory’s wing, 
And view the deeds of other days; 
*Tis sweet to wake the lyric string, 
And pay the meed of deathless praise! 


As o’er thy long and splendid reign, 
I raptur’d take my airy flight, 

What mighty chiefs, a godlike train, 
Rise to my view in dazzling light! 


Tilustrious Rodney! while the sea 
Shall roll in foam around our isle, 

The British tar shall think on thee, 
And, ’mid the roar of battle, smile. 


The chaplet glory loves to bind 
Around departed valour’s brow, 

By many a weeping warrior twin’d, 
Shall deck the tomb of gallant Howe. 


St. Vincent! on thy wave-worn side, 
Whilst bursts the ocean’s billowy roar, 

His name shall live who stain’d thy tide 
With many a Spaniard’s purple gore. 


‘Thy sons, Batavia, long shall tell 
Of Duncan’s glory and renown ; 
Long in their ears shall sound the kneli 
Ot those that died at Camperdown. 


Conspicuous ’mid the lesser fires, 
The star of Nelson burns sublime, 

And, while their feebler flame expires, 
Shall blaze throughout the night of time. 


While seven-fold Nile his current pours 
‘The barren Lybian sands to lave; 

While Hafnia’s palaces and towers 
Gleam o’er the Baltic’s stormy wave; 


While boils the rude and restless tide 
Aunid the shoals of Trafalgar, 

Thy deeds shall be the Briton’s praise, 

‘Thy name his talisman in war! 
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And is he gone? The Ocgan Cuier! 

The glory of the white-cliff'd isle! 
Raise England, raise the song ‘of grief, 
And mourn the hero of the Nile! 


Hero of Acre! thine the praise 
To check the wintry torrent’s course, 
To cloud the meteor’s brightest blaze, 
Tocurb the whirlwind’s wildest force. 








As meteor bright, as whirlwind strong, 
Wide wasting as the wintry flood, 
‘The Gallic battle swept along, 
And delug’d Afric’s plain with blood. 


But:see, on Acre’s battled towers 

The blood-red cross of England wave ; 
That flag, the dread of hostile powers, 

Shall float o’er many a Freachman’s grave. 


Italia’s conqu’ror, Gallia’s boast, 
Baffied and beattn, slew retires, 

To mourn his fame, in battle lost, 
And droop o’er glory’s faded fires. 


Lamented Abercromby! thine 
The victor’s wreath, the nation’s tear, 
The historic muse shall rear thy shrine, 
And strew with flowers thy honour’d bier. 


Who has not heard of Maida’s field! 
Who does not burn at Stuart’s name? 

Whose breast with pity has not swell’d 
For Moore, who died in all his fame ? 


To clear thy nation’s injur’d fame, 
To make her peace with angry Heaven, 


To thee, O Fox, the task was given, | 
And teach the slave to bless her name 


Friend of humanity! thy name 
Shall freedom bathe with many a tear ; 
And at her feet th’ unshackl’d slave 
Shall weave fresh garlands for thy bier. 
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SONNET TO THE RIVER EXE, 


S some lone wanderer from his native isle 
Looks back when climb’ring up the mountain steep, 
Feeling soft transports thro’ his bosom creep, 
To view the beauteous scenes around him smile ; 
Rapt into silent meditation, while 
Kefulgent sun-beams o’er the summit peep, 
Soothing the toil worn insect tribe to sleep, 
Whose slender wings have borne them many a mile ; 
So like a pilgrim [ delight to stray, 
Still looking back on vales extended wide, 
Where thy pure stream, O Exe! thro’ meadows gay, 
Pursues its course to meet the roaring tide, 
‘or thy low murmurs chase more cares away 


Vian all the ghit’ring pomp of empty pride. 


R, LOOSEMORE. 


